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they are also sailed electrics. Are conductors electrics ? 
No"; they are called poo-electrics* Will the rubbing or 
excitation of these collect or agitate the electrical fluid-.? 
No ; but if suspended by hair or silk cord, or supported 
by glass, or -any of the electrics, at a distance from the 
wallj floor, &c., (which latter are conductors, and commu- 
nicate with the earth,) they may be charged with positive 
or negative electricity, as Jt is called. What are the con* 
ductors or non-electrics ? All metals and the greatest 
part of minerals. Is water a conductor ? Yes ; and all 
aqueous and spirituous liquors, and whatever contains \in 
ihemany of these 5 as living creatures and animal sub- 
stances; as leather, bones, shells, &c. j trees and plants; 
thread, paper,, ice Will glass or any of the electrics be- 
come conductors ? Yes ; when they are moistened ; and 
will not collect the electrical ftuid till wiped or dried.— 
Heat also makes electrics becpine Goniuptajra j while wa- 
ter, being frozen, becomes an electric* ^h ; eu are \y,e .in- 
sulated ? By being placed on a cake of resin, a piece of 
glass, or on a stool ,pf baked wood, with glass supporters ; 
by the interposition of these electrics or non-conductors 
between us and the earth, -die communication between the 
electric fluid in our bodies and that in the earth is cut 
off. When are we negatively electrized, and when posi- 
tively ? Under the above circumstances, the experimenter, 
by means of his machine, draws from us the electric ike 
in our bodies ; or he charges us with .still more of the 
fire. If a person standing on the iloor, touch us at a 
time when we are negatively electrified what wpuld be 
the consequence? The five wouJ4 fee drawn from the 
earth by our bodies, and rush through him as a conductor ; 
a spark will be seen and heard between us, and both fie 
and we shall feel it. When positively electrified, what is 
the consequence ? The same eftects as feefere, except this 
difference, the fire will be drawn torn us through his bo- 
dy, and pass into the earth, and thus the equilibrium will 
be restored as before. There are fishes that have the 
power of giving a shock from their own bodies. Is elec- 
tricity ever used medically ? Yes; streams, sparks, and 
shocks are all applied to the human body, and have been 
thought to be very efficacious in removing obstructions, 
and in rheumatic, paralytic, and inflammatory cases; the 
most certain or unequivocal appearance of advantage de- 
rived to man from the study of electricity, is the protec- 
tion from lightning, which he obtains by means of iron) or 
what is still better^ copper) rods, raised above the highs- 
est part of his house, and extending along the outside 
down into the ground. A. G. 



■ KINGSTGW--.. 

Several circumstances .have conduced to render lOrjgsv 
town a place of considerable notoriety, Jt was from thjs 
place his Majesty, George -IV. embarked hi 1821 ; and^ to 
commemorate this memorable event, a handsome obelisk, 
with a suitable inscription, surmounted by a crown; of 
mountain granite, has been erected on the spot. In order 
to keep in eternal remembrance the gracious . visit of his 
Majesty to Ireland, the name of this village was changed 
from Dunleary to Kingstown. The Asylum IJarli our will 
he found well worthy of examination ; towards its con- 
struction, parliament advanced £ 505,000, to bejrepaid by 
certain duties to be levied off the vessels coming into the 
harbour. The first stone of this immense work was laid in 
IS 17, by Lord Whitworth, then Viceroy of Ireland^ 

The pier extends 2,800 feet, and is at the base two hun- 
dred feet in breadth ; it terminates in a nearly perpendi- 
cular face on the side of the harbour, and an inclined 
plane towards the sea. A quay fifty feet wide runs along 
the summit, protected by a parapet eight feet high on the 
outside^ $\pe$s a beacon to mark t|e jiarfepur, 0ose 
to the pier^iead, there is twenty-four feet depth of water, 
at the lowest springs, w In ch it is calculated will alio}? a 
frigate of $$ guns, (?r aji Jn.diaman of eig.h J; hundred tons, 
to take refuge within its enclosure; and at two hours 
flood there iB water ijufSeient to 1 oat a seventy-four. To- 



* See u Picture of Dublin," published by Curry and Co* 



wards the shore, the depth gradually lessens to fifteen or 
sixteen feet. The crowning point of all, however, has 
been the construction of the railway. 

By some, the surrounding scenery has been considered 
as fine as that which presents itself on entering the bay of 
Naples. The bay of Dublin is bounded on the north by 
the bold peninsula of Howth, distant from Dublin about 
seven miles, and on the south, by a small rocky isle, call- 
ed Balky,* separated from the mainland by a deep navi- 
gable channel, and crowned at its highest elevation by a 
Siartellp tower. The breadth of the bay between these 
£wo points is about six and a half miles. Over the low, 
sandy isthmus of ffewtli, towers the rocky and picturesque 
£sie, called Ireland's Eye— and beyond that, at a greater 
distance, the Isle of tambay. The'remainder of the shore 
on the northern side is low, but all along thickly studded 
wjth wfeite- washed liouses, placed singly or in gronpes 
to the water-side, jfriora whence a line country swells into 
gently rising eminences, clothed with wood and inteiv 
mingled villas, till the view is lost in the distant horizon. 

On. the south side, the first objects which meet the 
view are the Rochetowp. lulls, whose rocky eminences 
terminate in three summits, several hundred feet higher 
than the bay. On the northern summit is one of the sig- 
nal towers of the telegraph; a little below the southern 
summit a Marteiio tower commands Killiney bay; and the 
centrai and jiighest summit is crowned with an obelisk. 
Tire whole line of coast is rocky and dangerous, but richly 
ornamented vyitH crowded villages. Behind these, the 
eye ganders over a delightful variety of villas, woods, and 
pastures, gradually rising, with easy ascent, from one de- 
gree of elevation to another, until terminated at length 
by the picturesque back ground formed by the Sugar- 
loaf, and the other Wicklow mountains, which are seen 
extending themselves in a south-westerly direction, as far 
as the eye can reach. 

fhe light-house, however, which will be .perceived 
standing apparently in the centre of the bay, Is an 
object worthy of inspection. It is an elegant piece 
of architecture, three stories high, surmounted by an oc- 
tagonal lanthprn, which is lighted by oil lamps, aided by 
"reflecting lenses. It was erected by Mr, Smith, in 1782, 
and affords a striking proof that the greatest difficulties 
may be overcome by genius and perseverance. A stone 
staircase, with an iron balustrade, winds round the out- 
sMe oi this extraordinary building, terminating in an iron 
gallery, which surrounds it at the upper story. This 
useful and ornamental structure stands at the extremity 
of a range : pf building, called the South-wall— which was 
erected for the purpose f of- securing the harbour against 
the sands of the S,outh-buiL The building of this wall 
was commenced in 1748, and is constructed of large 
bjpeks of granite, strongly cemented, and fastened toge- 
ther with iron cramps. Ifc runs in a straight line into the 
sea the astonishing length of 17,7 £4 feet, or nearly three 
English miles and a half. 

About mid-way on this wall, a fort or battery has 
been constructed, called the Pigeon-house. The pier at 
this point is two hundred and fifty feet wide, and on it 
are built a magazine, arsenal, and custom-house. It is 
considered a place of great strength, being surrounded 
with heavy camion, and commanding the bay in various 
directions* 

From pJlliney-Jiill, about three miles distant, the har- 
frour appears to great advantage. The peninsula of 
■ Howth, Lambay, Ireland's Eye, the island of Dalky, and 
Bray Head, which rises so? feet above the level of the 
sea, are also to he seen with much effect from this point. 
The scenes which here present themselves are altogether 
of the very fmest dcscnptiori. 



'* The island of Da% contains about eighteen acres of 
marsh lantl. It was formerly . dedica,te;(|:td; St, Benedict, and 
there are still to be seen on it the ruins pi' a church. In mo- 
dern times il has been resorted to for purposes of sport and 
pleasantry. ' Not loyg since it was the. custom annually , to 
etat a mock king here, -.with the various officers of state, 
'whos^-proceedltiigfl ^ere recorded in a newspaper, called the 
]}alky Gazette j "this practice has for some years: been dlseou- 
titiuec. 
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